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.why Beethoven's symphony in minor 
was buy in his head whilst he painted. 
Not in the laying on of color, and the 
transfer of nature to canvas, was the 
human rational delight : the instinct played 
pleasure in, the nerve-strings, working mys- 
teriously wise, to an unseen end; this was 
the motive force, but the picture was the 
type oi the mood, a diagram of hope or 
trouble,- a translation of music or of poetry ; 
and in recognizing this was the human ra- 
tional delight: — though pleasure of this 
kind, were it not for the dominant instinct, 
would tend no more to painting than to 
.natural philosophy, observe. And look now 
.that all arts, scientific and poetic, rooted in 
plutonic instinct yet culminate on this men- 
tal meridian: , there is a common ending to 
all art, all scienoe ;— thought. Physician 
may not. understand poet or, painter in any 
of his progressive stages toward this end ; 
but this end reached, they are at one; and 
poet .or painter may. not understand physi- 
. cian, lawyer .and man of science, until they 
likewise have arrived at this result — the 
common human brotherhood .of mind, the 
mental abstract, so to speak, of particular 
instincts. And in this abstract field of 
common human sympathies, does the 
Abstract Society design that its members 
intercommunicate. You, Lawyer, .take-care 
that .your experiences have reached this 
point, ere you give them to the brotherhood 
--you , Doctor, Artist, Poet, have similar 
-<jare! The gain is not merely abstract and 
philosophic, but. technical besides; for as the 
•work a man does influences- and modifies 
Ms abstract cogitation, so his abstract cogi- 
tation reflects back upon his work: and 
though it were a vain conceit that you read 
up, and tried -to artisticise your thinkings 
for -the benefit of the artist in his own pro- 
vince, where he will ever be before you, 
yet the genuine offspring of your own un- 
artistic calling, a mental result and a men- 
tal .irritant, may help ,him beyond human 
telling.; .arid the artist tort may help yon on 
these terms, as the poet, Goethe, helped us 
anatomists. See now (close) the circula- 
tion of thought; — wandering about the 
woods in summer, I hum out my sonnets 
on bees and .birds; this is because I am a 
poet 1. so I sing forth - my pleasure, which 
presently exhales itself: afterwards comes 
thought. I .have, enjoyed — dreamed mys- 
teriously by daylight — so I tell my chum, 
the painter, -how I looked. at the green trees 
till .my- eyes grew giddy, and the grey path 
lpqked.like red. "Ha!" thinks painter, 
" ; thank • you there— pink paths were an 
acquisition 1" Painter opens his eyes more 
wide; he thought he fancied before, but 
pink they are. and he paints them so. 
Now. Natural Philosopher thinks me fanci- 
ful, but pauses, when hesees pink paths on 
the canvas,! it.is.a kind of fact, you see — 
spmething to observe and analyze. I wrote 
my poem two years ago ; last May, "Pink 
Paths " were exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy,; this June, comes out the theory of 
the complementary colors ; and how 'the 
qualities we call ved, green, &c, are truly a 
part of the f mind, and no part of the ob- 
ject,' .will duly appear next year, edited 
by, Metaphysical Philosopher. Don't you 
believe .my sylvan wanderings have done 
With the world just yet! A theory of 
complementary colors involves .a general 
fvinefote ,' it gets in to religion and . la ws, 
'mra.h, sand, Rerhjros, the steam engine. 



For it seems A's particular calling is a 
channel on his own domain, an ornamental 
rivulet, colored with red gravel, sure 
enough, but running to a common basin. 
Here it mixes witli other waters; then 
runs up- the channel of. B; where now, 
observe, it is blueish in color by reason of 
certain clay in .the neighborhood — not 
ornamental as formerly — but helps to turn 
B's mills. 

"I am thinking of a case of hydrophobia, 
which happened on my own domain ; I 
took notes of the case in its progress, and 
they are scarcely interesting to you : but, 
just as it draws to its termination, the 
patient prophesies his death exactly within 
three minutes of its actual occurrence; 
and this, twelve hours before ! The case is 
now in the Common Basin, interests you 
all — Artist. Lawyer, Man of the World; and 
I may read you a paper on the subject ; 
hut whether it shall hel to turn any of 
your mills, or render yot. borders orna- 
mental, must depend very .nuch on your- 
selves. 

"One thing, in conclusion, I cannot ;help 
observing; the extraordinary progress made 
by the ancients in Arts and Sciences : ex- 
traordinary, when we consider the com- 
parative infancy of their world, and the 
limited means at its disposal : extraordin- 
ary when we contrast the eternal results, 
arrived at by Pythagoras, Euclid, Archi- 
medes, Phidias, with the mutable results 
of the moderns — -unaccountable, when we 
consider their want of our Christianity. 
And though I were loth to impose on you 
a dogma, and then -build up a theory upon 
it, touching this imputed superiority of the 
ancients ; I must (for want of time) assume 
your acquiescence, in the existence of a 
comparative, if not a real superiority, re- 
minding you how, despite our Dantes, 
Shakspeares, and Brownings, Da Vincis, 
and Newtons, and Faradays, we have no 
epic poem nor sculptor, equal to Homer 
and Phidias ; no instrument of logical nia- 
thesis as infallible as -Euclid's Elements ; 
for though our facts be tremendous, our 
truths are few and dubious, for facts beget 
new-facts, but men must find out truths. 
I claim, then, for the ancients a more 
liberal analogy, a more logical, though less 
minute, analysis, a more universal inven- 
tion, and a higher Abstract Ideal. Facts 
have outrun, ns, in truth; facts have repro- 
duced facts, till they must lecture one 
another; they are more than we can govern 
or understand: they govern us. 

' Things are in the saddle, 
Aud ride mankind.' 

So says the greatest analogist of our time — 
Emerson: and analogy, you will note, is 
the parent of all those intellectualities, 
which I ascribe in greater force to the an- 
cients. Analogy is the key to the mys- 
tery; it is the substance of the abstract 
idea : this, then, brings us to the end. 
How was so extensive an analogy as that 
possessed by the ancients to be obtained ? 
how but by, an extensive inter-corainunica- 
tion of various individual intellects? Now 
look to the history of ancient learning. 
The so-called philosophers were in imme- 
diate communication with poets, pahvers, 
sculptors, and musicians : but these philoso- 
phers were the concrete of all those various 
professorships, which in modern times are 
separate and .distinct : hence, there was 



inter-communication within : inter-commu- 
nication ; .a compound source of.the Analogy 
in question, which the. ancients naturally 
took refuge in. for lack of those very facts, 
and .accumulated experiences, which so 
obviously characterize the moderns. 

" VVe propose, then, as a remedy for this 
clogging plethora of facts, a fusion of knowl- 
edge and.of thought; and the state in which 
the elements should be brought to the fire 
has been somewhat elaborately defined ; 
partly from the fear of imposing a fetter, 
and partly from a -conviction that, how- 
ever liberally you may ; contribute these 
elements to our crucible, unaccompanied 
by their Flux, the abstract idea, they will 
never be capable of fusion. 

" I thank you, gentlemen, for yonr .patient 
attention, and wish the Society success." 



THE BEPLECTION IN VANETCK'SMIBEOE. 



JimeWth, 1856. 
In acknowledgment of a most noble and generous 
action, performed in a time of a, great trouble;- 1- dedi- 
cate this Vale, with the utmost gratitude and affection , 
to my dear J. Y. 

jfxttsnitk <&. Xttflme. 



About the year 1450, there lived at 
Yenloo, in Limburg, a poor woman whose 
husband had been a carver in Wood, much 
employed by the canons of Bruges. They, 
after his death, gave the widow a small 
office attached to the cathedral of the first 
named town; there she dwelt with. her 
only child, a son, sickly and poor in consti- 
tution, slightly deformed in body, and in 
youth scarcely able to walk. The utmost- 
eking out of the poor widow's means 
would not allow her to obtain for the boy, 
other education than was given in the 
school of the town, founded by the good 
Earl Peter of Flanders. This was in fact, 
more of a singing school than anything 
else; music was taught there, the art of 
playing on all instruments, the Viol, the 
Lute, the Begal and .Bute— but principally 
such as were used in the services of the 
church ; and the scholars mostly supplied 
the numerous choirs then abounding in the. 
country. 

Bight proud were, the burghers of Ten- 
loo of their famous singing school, and fre- 
quent were the visits they paid to hear the 
practice of the scholars, amongst whom the 
natural gifts of the widow's son early dis- 
tinguished him. He gained notice from 
these burghers well to do in the world; 
they and their wives meeting the young 
Pierre in the streets, would search the 
altnoniSres hanging at their girdles, for coin 
to give the poor boy in pity, as they saw 
him clutch the walls for support. The 
poverty of his mother hindered her from 
dressing him as every woman desires her 
child to be, even in preference to herself, 
Yet she loved him well ; and the thoughts 
of the ladies, who, as I said before, would 
search their purses for coin, accounted for 
this when they reached and came . to pass 
him, turning, though slightly : (as some did, 
the gentle ones, not wishing to pain even 
him ; others do so boldly, enough conscious 
of the intention of charity). — I say that, 
when they came to see his face, they found 
it very tender and lovely; not wasted, 
though pale; with. : grey sad -eyes, .clear and 
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humble, yet when aroused vivacious and 
penetrating. He had a long girlish face, 
such as we see in old Florentine portraits, 
short, full-lipped, generous-meaning mouth, 
round cliin, aiid dark hair; and truly his 
soul, which God taught the ladies lo read 
in his face, was wise, and generous, and 
gentle. To him there seemed always a 
.music about the world, a faint, strange 
undertone, sometimes of sadness, but 
mostly. of, joy-; so his eyes got the under- 
dreaming, and the habit of thought caused 
the shadow within them, and this sweet 
sounding of music set the smile about his 
mouth, and an earnestly loving look in his 
whole face. Always a dreamer, and weak 
in health, he did not join the .pastimes Of 
the other scholars, but sought mostly, for 
loneliness sake, the igreat vacant space be- 
tween the roof and ceiling of the cathedra], 
and would sit amongst the immense stones 
looking at their joints, -wondering where 
they came through and were seen in the 
church: above all this was his favorite 
spot to hear the wind rambling over these 
stones, or to be up in the heltry when the 
storms came over .the level country into 
the spire, making harp-strings of the long 
ropes. 

Thus Pierre's life went many years till 
he was grown- a young man of eighteen. 
Ever a dreamer, he was pure from contact 
with thehaseness of the world, aud happy 
that way*; but time brings changes for all 
men, and ofteu vital ones arise from our 
most trifling habits. He had gone up into 
the spire spoken of, one day during a storm, 
ascended to where the great bells swung, 
and while the thunder rolled away, put his 
ear against the sounding-rim of the largest 
bell, — whence the great quivering, incom- 
mensurable rings of sound are shaken 
down and expand beyond the utmost 
horizon. And there had he heard, as it 
seemed to him, a strange tune running 
through and all throughout the mass, as 
though up there he really heard the sound 
which he always thought was in the world, 
an infinite music. 
. That day he saw carved on the inside of 
this bell, which was .lit up by the reflection 
of the iram ion the roof of the cathedral 
below, an old Frieslaadish word, twice 
repeated — 

"JVUhlcr-Frithic." 

Which is to say — "Rich in Peace." 

Attached to this bell, was a legend, with 
which Pierre was acquainted, and which 
ran to this effect. It had been cast a long 
way beyond where even its farthest sound 
could now reach — at Kantons in Groningen, 
a place famous for -bells ; and its principal 
use had been as a signal to the fishermen 
when they were entering the LauwerZee 
during the long, misty, moonless nights of 
winter. So they ingratitude had cut upon 
it this twice-repeated word, which was 
also the name of the maker ; a man who 
had lived two hundred years before the 
time of the grateful fishermen,* and who 
had been a pious Christian missionary sent 
out of Westphalia, in hopes of weaning the 
fierce Frieslanders from the horrible pagan- 
ism they professed. This Frithic, the mis- 
sionary, was buried in sand heated with 



* Our readers know into what serious matters 
Playing upon words was admitted in the l$th 
century. 



fire, by some wild Frieslanders; of whom 
the race was represented, as men said in 
the time of Pierre, by devils of strange 
form, who were numerous in the vast, 
blank, plains of that country :, little ired 
devils proper to the sands, the forests of 
dwarf oaks, and enormous expanses of 
gravelly waste which formed the major 
portion of these almost unknown provinces 
in the north. Out of the Forest States, as 
they were called, Friesiand, Drent, and 
Groningen, and where men supposed them- 
selves away from the reach of these dimi- 
nutive fiends, it was said that the mur- 
derers of Frithic expiated, themselves and 
their descendants for ever, this barbarism 
and idolatry in this form: — moreover the 
men of Kantons boasted that the "-little 
men " never dared harm this town, and 
that the bell, the work of the martyr him- 
self, and which bore his name, quelled by 
its sound all evil spirits. 

This great bell was brought from Kan- 
tons -by Count Englebert of Lirabat-g, 
when he went by command of the emperor 
to destroy the Albigenses in that country ; 
and he igave it to his native town of Ven- 
loo. 

To return to Pierre — the seeing these 
words on the bell and knowing this strange 
story, caused him such thought that many 
hours he sat in the belfry, reflecting that, 
however humble a man may be, he has it 
in his power, if so resolved, to be of ser- 
vice to mankind, as was shown in the 
devotion of the missionary. Pierre him- 
self would- have rejoiced in similar death, 
to have achieved so much good. In his 
mind was strongly uppermost the reputed 
power of the bell over evil spirits. We 
may take this power in a typical point of 
view ; but most assuredly to Pierre it stood 
forth as a tangible benefit, and a most glo- 
rious sign of Heaven's approval of the life 
of Frithic. These thougi its filled his eyes 
with tears, and he cast about to do his 
share in the -world's advancement, and 
perceived the value of music to effect this, 
through its influence upon the hearts of 
men; therefore he resolved, as God seemed 
■to have set this before him as a task, that 
■he would take up the burthen ; not for the 
sake of reward, but for the labor, hoping 
others might be benefited thereby. On 
descending at sunset there was in his face 
a set look, which sometimes gave awe to 
those, who beheld it, and ever after the 
strong purpose of his heart thrust him for- 
ward to labor, as the water in the mill-irace 
pushes forward the mill-wheel. Lams I)eo ! 

I have said, a long way back, that his 
mother loved him for the beauty of his 
face and the gentleness of his disposition : 
and that the ladies thought she was right 
when they saw it. Indeed, when she died 
which was after her husband about five 
years, and left Pierre alone, the wife of no 
less a person than Burgraf of Venloo, 
took him into her household to attend upon 
her; and so greatly did his loving nature 
win upon this lady, that she cherished him 
like her own sou ; indeed could have 
prayed God to give her suoh a one, she 
being childless, although he was weak and 
sickly. But about this time his weakness 
left him, and he began to raise his head, 
moving more actively about: for he had 
little to do in the palace, and was not 
pressed upon by privations aa before; his 
ohief offiee being to hold the missal-cover 



for his mistress in the chapel, or to trim 
the silver lamp which burnt scented -spirit 
by night or in dark days-in winter; while 
his lady with benrnaidenswroaglititapestry, 
or practised on the Viol<or /Regal, ifbr ?the 
Burgraf loved musicwell.;— so *be practised 
incessantly to please him. -Now while the 
, playing was going on, was the happy <-h»tftr 
of the day to Pierre-; he would layidown 
and weep, so that none heard him. But 
one night, as the lady ituriied'to^seek 'some 
rosin for the viol bow (one of his (iffloes 
wasto;bear in his igirdle this strange-sub- 
stance, which by its harshness makes us 
fiud sound sweeter than without it); turn- 
ing, she saw,! sayytears-in Ms-eyes, which 
the lamp made brighter, ami rightly divin- 
ing iiis. feelings, -she demanded:— 

" Wouldst thou like'to play these instru- 
ments ?" and he answered : 

"©ear mistress, .yes." 

■So she bad his education completed <by 
the best instructor*, Milanese Violistsand 
Franconian Regal^Players. And he, such 
was the delight be took in those things, 
made progress that no musician in all the 
■district could equal him-; and- still -persist- 
ing, he became the moat ^famous player -in 
Limburg, Flanders, or Brabant. 

When the noble ©amesand ©emoiselles, 
friends ;of the -Lady elf Venloo, «ameto 
visit her, Pierre would be commanded nso 
entertain them with music and his Toice. 
He preferred to iplay on the -Segal, rather 
than the VioJ, because then he icould sit 
behind a curtain unseen; for, to hear the 
instrnnients alone, you would imagine somte 
elegant youth or Jair maiden wis tbJe 
player. 

Thus he lived until he was about twenty 
years of age; when >a new improvement 
was made in the construction^ the Regal, 
rendering it somewhat mow equal to the 
modern organ than it had been before, In 
order that Pierre might leam the use of 
this, his igood mistress sent -him to Bruges, 
where he heoame acquainted with many 
men, whose names we -know '-even how-'; 
among these were his own townsmen, 
Johannand Hubert Van Eyek. With the 
first named of these Pierre became -quite 
intimate— -after sitrang with him in <ffim 
little werkstatt -admiring his patience in 
exaotly imitating whatever was hefore him. 
Whether it were rttoe iinnieate folds tiffc 
dress, or the iclose -tufty textura of velvets, 
or any goldsmith's work, he set himself 
exactly to copy, disdaining w ('think «ebat 
he could represent 4hese things 'otherwise 
than in all possible fullness and caria,— (as 
he would scorn to tell <a tale -in. arrange 
language, by wliibh to conceal its falsehood,) 
—siloing mature honor for her own. sake. 
This Van -Eyck was & -frank and simple 
man Of great heart:; an ardent admirer df 
his brother Hubert, treating the dreaming 
Pierre as a child bred among women; not 
seeing that passive love has itsown beauty^ 
—as the .smooth water lies reflecting the 
sky,— his own more energetic nature seek- 
ing action only. Amongst -others Pierre 
saw coarse detraction and unwilling -admi- 
ration of their superiors in talent, and iftn 
exceeding turbulence of disposition, con- 
tinually leading them into disputes among 
themselves and quarrels with "the many 
foreigners. residing in the city; hut Van 
Eyck kept his own way steadily, doing 
every one more than justice, fop any **cel- 
letfce he might .possess. «>,«&- arig&t be 
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imagined, there grew between these two 
different minds great love and friendship, 
which was never forgotten by either. 

Pierre returned to Venloo, perfect in his 
art, and more famous than ever. Daring 
his absence, there came to visit his patro- 
ness, a young Demoiselle, her ward; before 
whom, one night, he was desired to play 
on his favorite instrument,; doing so, he 
so delighted the Demoiselle, that she rose 
from her seat and came to see the musician. 
Looking over the curtain, she saw his face 
only, and could not bnt think him beautiful, 
as he sat in a robe of dark violet velvet; 
and saw his white neck and tine hauds. He 
looked up: — a jewel she wore at her breast 
had struck the rod which carried the cur- 
tain round the seat for the player, and; in 
making a noise, had caused him to raise 
his eyes. Their looks met; and she, being 
very young could not prevent his perceiving 
that her thoughts were different from those 
of other women in regard to him. She 
stood some time, looking and listening, 
though he dared not look up again; for his 
heart beat fast, and his breath came quickly. 
-Yet he did not lose command of his instru- 
ment, bnt varied the tune to an improvisa- 
tion of his own, which was an appeal to 
love, or rather pity him. This change was 
so beautiful that, feeling its meaning, she 
retired from looking at him, and, when it 
was all over, went to rest. Then she could 
not avoid thinking of him, as a fair young 
man to love, if it were not for bis station. 
Thus habituating her mind to the thought, 
before morning she thought to love him if 
he were a gay young knight, as fine a 
dancer as he was a musician; and her 
fancy grew more during some days he was 
absent from the company at the table, com- 
posing music for a great entertainment the 
elder lady proposed to give. When this 
was completed, she no longer heeded the 
body, but thought of his mind alone; 
which inclination was strengthened by find- 
ing him modest and gentle in manners, 
quiet and much reserved in what concerned 
himself, though eager to praise others. 

Now this went on some time; she loving 
him more and more every day, shame and 
affection conflicting in her mind. About 
this time, also, there came a great pestilence 
all over Europe, which was particularly 
•evil in Flanders ; and in Veuloo most ter- 
rible. It was a swift-striking plague, so 
fearful that those who lived dreaded to 
sleep at night, sick with fear that they 
might ' be awakened by the cries of their 
family in the house, if taken with the evil. 
Very few recovered when attacked. Pierre 
was seized with this, when the fury was 
past, and many of the persons who made 
a. living by attending upon the sick were 
dead, or worn out with watching. So the 
lady and the young Demoiselle, her ward, 
.as became noble ladies, waited upon him 
and watched; for there was no certain. cure 
known nor any relief; and if the sick per- 
.son did not recover by nature, why there 
was no help for him. 

Pierre was taken with this, [say; and, 
when the -crisis came, which they knew by 
the ceasing of his cries, they held their 
.hands together and waited. For a long 
time the angels of Life and Death fought 
over his body; at last Life conquered, and 
■health returned towards him. 

.During. this long watching she saw more 
to love; and also that, although God had 



given him but a weak body, he had a mind 
as pure as the white of the alb the priest 
wore, who came to visit him in his dis- 
tress. So bear in mind, noble and chaste 
ladies, or honorable burgher-wives, or 
women of every degree ; and you also, 
grave councillors, and lords, or all who 
pride yourselves on strength or wisdom ; 
that God loves us all, and has not made 
one unequally, or superior above all others; 
that we have each some merit or savor to 
offer Him, so we do service ; and easy and 
pleasant is the service. 

During the period while Pierre was 
slowly drawing near to health, he thought 
of his lot in life with heart depressed by 
sickness, and fancied there was small de- 
light for him in this world, — feeble, poor, 
and dependent. So he vowed, if his kind 
patroness would permit it, to become a 
monk, and go from among men to prepare 
for the next world by prayer and good 
deeds in this. He had little doubt that his 
mistress would, if she consented to this, 
procure him a dispensation from the Pope, 
excusing the debilitated body from the 
prohibition that any such should take the 
vows of a priest, for she loved him well, 
as he knew. 

Before very long he was entirely recov- 
ered, and went out into the garden to 
breathe pure air, and afterwards into the 
streets of the city ; and was astonished 
that there appeared so few gone, although 
every person whom he knew had lost a 
friend, and some their whole families. 

Pierre's melancholy becoming fixed, he 
soon asked his mistress's permission to ful- 
fill the vow he had made. This was grant- 
ed with a sad will; but she had seen what 
he had not in her ward's mind, and though 
she loved him like a son, would not have 
him allied to her family by marriage, lest 
others should say that she had wedded her 
ward to a dependant of her own, in order 
that her family might retain influence over 
the estates of the young Demoiselle. The 
lady, having given her consent, soon, by 
her influence, and that of her family, ob- 
tained the dispensation. 

The Brotherhood of St. Lambert, of 
Liege, which he proposed to join, also 
assisted his application, for they had a fine 
organ; of which, when he became one of 
their order, he was appointed organist at 
once, greatly to the glory and satisfaction 
of the Brotherhood, who now exulted in 
having the finest organ and the best player 
in all the provinces. 

The Demoiselle continued to love the 
young Brother Lactantius for nearly a 
month after bis taking the vows, and al- 
ways went to the services in which he 
played ; and, whenever she met one of the 
Brotherhood in his white gown, and the 
black hood drawn over his face, she tremb- 
led, yet almost hoped it might be he. But 
her friends now began to press her to 
marry ; to do which, she, being a woman, 
was not averse, even though she really 
loved one already whom she could not 
marry : for women, such is the excellence 
of their nature, seek some staff on which 
to lean; so, a vine, if it meet not some- 
thing which the tendrils of one joint may 
cling to and enring, puts forth another, 
joint after joint, until it is firmly attached, 
and may sustain great bunches of grapes. 
This being the case, she agreed to take for 
her husband a young Oount of the Duchy of 



Brabant; a personable young man euongh, 
with a splendid tawny moustache, fair 
round cheeks, and a reasonable reputation 
as a warrior. In a little, time she was 
wedded to him; a kind-hearted gentleman 
enough, an excellent husband, though 
rather hasty tempered. 

But Brother Lactantius never forgot the 
look he had encountered on the night of 
first seeing the lady, or her kindness when 
he was near dying; and, growing older, 
and knowing more of men from knowing 
more of himself, he could recal many 
things in his conduct which exposed her 
real thoughts of him ; and then he shed 
many bitter tears of joy that she should 
have loved him while be thought that none 
on earth could love him in that way : bit- 
ter, not because he repented of the act. 
which gave him no hope now, but because 
love so rare as hers (he thought) should 
have been unappreciated by its object. 
Meanwhile, however, Lactantius obtained 
far greater reputation as organist of the 
cathedral of Liege than he had as the ob- 
scure dependant of the lady ; for thousands 
of his fellow countrymen, and even some 
from France, who cared for music, came to 
hear him perform on the famous organ of 
the Brotherhood. 

This needing repairs at one time, he ob- 
tained the permission of the Lord Prior of 
St. Lambert to go to Bruges, and fetch 
therefrom experienced workmen, such as 
his judgment might select among those of 
that city, who had always been famous for 
their skill in such matters.. He went, and 
sought out a man whom he had heard spok- 
en of as surpassing in skill. Now, while 
he was there, Lactantius renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Jobann Van Eyck, whom 
he last saw painting from the interior of 
his own study, but now found a man 
world-famous, who was painting for princes 
and dukes, and had but lately made a pic- 
ture for the great king of England himself. 
The time when the tender-hearted monk 
went to see histoid friend showed the 
change in his position more than anything 
that can be said. Going to the house, 
which he found in a fine quarter of the 
city — an old street, down which the great 
merchant wagons never went — he entered ; 
and, stating himself as an old friend, was 
permitted, when the servants noticed his 
gown, to go straight into the werkstatt of 
the famous painter, who, sitting before his 
easel, did not hear his approach over the 
high-piled carpet of the room. 

The monk stood by Johann, and watched 
in silence the progress of Ids work, which 
seemed no more than that of the hands of 
the horologe on a small table hard by. 
Busily and silently went on the hands 
themselves, but not the less, was the hour 
complete or the picture painted. Lactan- 
tius recognized the room in which he stood 
as forming the back-ground in the picture 
to two figures conversing; being almost 
finished, he could observe the open win- 
dow, with fruit near, and the mirrors which 
hung opposite to him on the wall of the 
chamber ; and the steel armleuchter which 
Johann was painting, was pendent from 
the ceiling. On one of the arms of this was 
reflected his own white robe. The painter, 
seeing something he could not account for 
in this, turned round to look for the cause. 
His eyes, full of the perception of an inan- 
imate object, slowly changed their express 
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sion on seeing Lactantius by his side ; he 
rose then cordially to welcome hiin, with a 
sad look at his monkish robe ; for he being 
■vigorous and strong in health, thought it 
better to work and strive, than only to 
pray ; not understanding any nature but his 
own. He was right glad to see his old 
friend Pierre again, and kissed him on the 
cheeks, holding both his hands. This de- 
lighted Pierre greatly, whose heart was 
shutting itself up at Liege, from the world. 
Johann soon took him round the room, to 
point out the works which stood against 
the wall in their cases, or were hung up 
framed in ebony. This was for the duke 
of Oleves; this was commissioned by the 
princely canons of Ghent, for their cathe- 
dral ; and then another, just commenced, 
for the Pfalzgraf, who would be in the 
fashion and buy a picture of him. And 
then he told him, as a great secret, that, he 
knew Von Armestein, the chamberlain to 
the duke of Bavaria, who heard his master 
mention his name at a great feast of nobles, 
at Augsburg; and told how the heavy, 
block-foreheaded Grafs and Feldherren 
lifted their dark eyes in something that 
resembled astonishment at the mention of 
a painter. All this he told as a child 
would ; simply, very differently from the 
manners of the other painters Pierre had 
met in Bruges before. Afterwards Johann 
walked lightly over the floor to a beaufet, 
and drew from a little pile of books a small 
panel; and, placing it on an easel, beokon- 
ed Lactantius to come near and see. It 
was a portrait of a young female in a green 
dress of velvet. The face was a fair, Ger- 
man one, with 'shy, quiet, laughter about 
the eyes, and demurely compressed lips; it 
seemed to be smiling at some one in pres- 
ence very quaintly ; and, wheti Lactantius 
looked up at Johaun, he was smiling too ; 
— and spoke thus : " Van Bever's daughter 
Katerine ; the old glass-staiuer gave us bis 
consent two weeks ago, and now we are 
betrothed. That was finished yesterday, 
while she told mo her sister Mary, who 
denied it, brought her to her father's work- 
shop at the time I waited for the tinted quar- 
rel, up there in the window. They protest 
that I blushed like the curtain yonder. 
' What thinkest thou?' Either way, there 
still hangs the quarrel." And he laughed 
out loud ; but, looking at Pierre, he saw 
tears standing in his eyes, and his face 
marked with grief. Forcing him into a 
chair, he sat himself down on a short stool, 
placed his large, white hands on the priest's 
knee ; and, looking into his face, demanded 
what ailed, him that gave him such grief. 
Then Pierre told Johann the whole of his 
own story; while the latter wondered to 
hear a tale like what the minnesangers told 
at the summer-feasts in the villages. If 
he had not been in love himself at the 
time, he might have sneered at the pre- 
sumption of Pierre, sickly and poor, in 
aspiring to a noble Demoiselle ; however, 
he being in that condition, listened to him 
very ki dly, and consoled his friend as well 
as he could ; and, having heard all. sighed 
very deeply, and said, " There is no help. 
What is her name?" At first Lactantius 
shrunk from telling this, which no other 
man knew ; but then, resolved to trust the 
large-hearted painter, answered him: — 
'• The Countess of Gagern 1" " The Count- 
ess of Gagern !" exclaimed Johann ; and, 
looking at the picture he had been, work- 
ing on just before, said, "That is for the 



Count her husband, and they come here, 
both of them, this morning." Then did 
Pierre turn pale and tremble, rising as if 
to go ; but Van Eyck stayed him, thinking 
they would not arrive before he had taken 
some refreshment, or recovered from his 
agitation. And Pierre, not unwilling to 
see her again, however much he might 
suffer, consented to remain. Perhaps she 
might not recognize him ; so he stayed. 
Johann sat down again at his easel to paint, 
with Lactantius by his side ; the former 
carefully avoiding the subject which was 
nearest to his heart — the Jung-frau Van 
Bevor— " Katerine," as he called her; but 
talking instead, nervously, of pictures and 
music, of which he was very fond, and he 
begged Pierre to play on a Kegal, which 
was in the room, while he painted. This 
was done ; and while he still played, the 
approach of the Lady of Gagern and her 
husband was announced. Then Pierre 
withdrew to the side of the room, as they 
entered, and were received with respectful 
cordiality by Johann. The fair-haired 
count did not seem to be ashamed to shake 
hands with the painter, or to be inclined 
to treat him insolently at all; but com- 
porting himself as one gentleman would to 
another. The countess stood by his side, 
with her hand through the arm of her hus- 
band, smiling graciously and kindly at the 
conversation ; she scarcely seemed changed 
in nine years, since Pierre had seen her 
last. They all stood before the picture, 
with the mirror in the front, on the wall 
facing them. The countess, therefore, saw 
all things in the room reflected in this mir- 
ror; and, raising her eyes, beheld Pierre, 
who had turned from a picture he had 
affected to be looking at, when their faces 
were turned his way. She saw, I say, 
Pierre's face looking at her from the other 
side of the room, and recognizing him at 
once, became so faint, that she clung to 
her husband's arm, lest she should fall. In 
alarm the Count seated her on a conch, 
and cried to them to open the window 
still more, and throw the door wide, and 
hook back the arras; then to send for the 
countess's litter; after which he ran him- 
self; but she recovered before his return, 
and stepped forward to the picture, and 
began speaking to Van Eyck. Then poor 
Pierre, who had long been certain she had 
loved him once, came forward, and stood 
with downcast eyes on the other side of 
the easel. The painter then stepped for- 
ward, seeing each wished to speak, and 
took their hands and placed them together ; 
but no words came from either. Lactan- 
tius raised her hand to his lips and kissed 
it devoutly ; whereupon she kneeled down 
at his feet ; and he, placing his hands upon 
her head, blessed her in the name of the 
most Blessed Virgin. She then arose with- 
out daring to look into his face, and stood 
gazing upon the picture; though we may- 
be sure she saw naught of it; but at iast, 
looking at the mirror again, she saw her 
own and the figure of Pierre standing 
together in it. Her husband now return- 
ed ; and she, bowing her head to Lactan- 
tius and the painter, descended to the 
entrance of the house, whither the latter 
attended them. When he returned above 
he found the priest on his knees, with his 
face to the wall, praying in silence. He 
took up his palette, and tried to paint nntil 
it grew dark. Then he rose, and . noise- 
lessly replaced his painting instruments in 



their cases, and sat down by the window, 
thinking; until he heard the footsteps of 
the glass-stainer and his daughter, when 
he went forth to meet them. And while 
they were thus standing on the 6tairsin 
talk, Lactantius came forth, and saluting : 
them, passed down the stairs, and out of 
the house; and, completing his affairs in 
the city, returned to Liege the next day;- 
and remained in that place all the rest 
of his life — many years; doing all the 
charity he could, and never ceasing to- 
praise God. 

Johann Van Eyck told his betrothed 
that very evening, in the same room, the' 
story of the monk she had seen leave the 
house, and as the relation of a love tale, 
especially if unfortunate, always strengthens 
the affection of a woman for its object (for 
she says, " thus I love, thus am I devoted -'),; 
Katerine's affection- deepened for Johann 
as they knelt down at the easel, to pray 
that Lactantius might have peace, and after- 
death rest in heaven; thanking God for 
their own better fate. 

A few days after this, Johann, going, to 
the house of the Count of Gagern, met the 
Countess; who, seeing that he was acquaint- 
ed with the whole story, took him into a 
chamber, and inquired after his friend. 
He told her that Lactantins had gone back 
to Liege, and also all he knew about him. 
She theu said that she wished to have 
painted in the pictnre, he was making for 
her husband the reflection, of their figures 
in the mirror, as she had seen it; that she 
might never forget him or his true heart: 

Thus it was done; and so it remains 
still. - 
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THE FAMILY AS A WOBK 0* ART. 
No. I. 

Good reader, should your muscles be 
over vitalized by the mad ambitions Of 
trade and politics, you are not likely to 
spend much time over the pages of an art- 
journal, or need an apology for calling your 
attention to the Family considered as a 
work of Art spiritually suspended within 
the frame-work of society. But should you 
have that humility of life and purpose 
which but too seldom flowers out of. the 
divinity of our sou), the contemplation of 
the family as the eternal moral ba«is .of 
social life, must render your thoughts as 
calm as the sleeping landscape under the 
evening twilight. 

Let us, then, first consider love's novi- 
tiate as the moral interlude to family life, 
and by the nature of which, in a great mea- 
sure, its constitution is measured and gov- 
erned. The binary intercourse of lovers, if 
morally baptized, is a genuine life of spiri- 
tual romance, during which the affections 
grow freshly from their roots within, and 
are invigorated by poetically absorbed 
agencies from without. Those lonely walks 
throughout a popnlons city, or through 
the winding labyrinths of rural scenery, 
where the eye and ear are sweetly pierced 
by the greeu sights- and holy sounds of na- 
ture — silence the tongue that the living af- 
fections may grow together in health and 
strength. In- the life of lovers, the repose 
of the vtlic.e is the solemn, grp.wth_.of. their 
hearts into that unity, upon which alone die 



